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All the Truth 
That Money 
Can Pry 



By Mel Ziegler 



They kill a nigger in Mississippi, they 
tell you, either for sport or High Purpose. 
Anything more than sport or less than 
High Purpose, and the killers risk ridi- 
cule from their community, because nig- 
ger-killing is otherwise not worth the 
time it takes. 

In the case of Emmett (Bobo) Till, 
14-year-old nigger boy from Chicago, the 
town of Sumner solemnly decreed High 
Purpose. It. startled nobody when he was 
found floating in the Tallahatchie River 
with a piece of heavy cotton machinery 
fastened to his neck, dead by a single .45 
Army pistol bullet. Talk had been that 
the nigger boy, entertaining his nigger 
friends, entered Roy Bryant’s crossroads 
store one night and shocked Mrs. Bryant 
by asking her for a date. Horrified, she 
chased him away. Till shrilled a wolf- 
whistle at her, and then darted off. 

When the northern press later gathered 
in Sumner in celebration of the race-sex 
angle, the town went through the mo- 
tions of a trial. Predictably, Mrs. 
Bryant’s husband, Roy, and his half- 
brother, J. W. Milam, both of whom ad- 
mitted abducting the boy to avenge the 
wolf-whistle, but not, of course, to slay- 
ing him, were found not guilty in swift 
proceedings. The northern press, out- 
raged but helpless, pulled back its inva- 
sion. 

As the nation sighed off another 
southern murder of a Negro, William 
Bradford Huie threw a suitcase into his 
Packard and drove from his home in 
Hartselle, Ala., to Sumner. All five of 
Sumner’s attorneys had defended Bryant 
and Milam, and Huie visited one lawyer 




Bestseller William Bradford Huie (above) 
knows more about James Earl Ray (right) 
than any man alive. It cost him $30,000 
— and he figures it's cheap at the price 



at random. The two traded Southern 
amenities until the attorney was comfort- 
ed, and then Huie casually asked wheth- 
er Bryant and Milam did in fact kill Till. 

“I didn’t question them, Bill,” the iaw- 
yer said. “I guess I assumed they killed 
him.” 

“Well, you tell ’em that I want ’em to 
come in here and tell you and me the 
truth,” answered Huie, “and then I’m 
gonna check on it. If they tell me a lie, 
they won’t get anything. But if they tell 
me the truth, and sign some documents 
— waivers so I can publish it — I’ll pay 
’em some good money.” 

The Mississippi deer season had just 
opened, and the following weekend was 
homecoming at Ole Miss, so the lawyer 
said it would take some time. But he 
would sound them out and notify Huie in 
Hartselle. 

Several weeks later, Huie returned to 
Sumner. Bryant and Milam offered their 
story. Yeh, we killed the nigger and 
here’s how we done it. Huie checked, 
found them accurate, paid them $4,000, 
and published his detailed story, head- 
lined “Approved Killing In Mississippi” 
in Look magazine, and later in a book. 
The year was 1956. The story was a jour- 
nalistic milestone. 



T Then the January 24 issue of Look ar- 
rived in the library of the federal prison 
at Fort Leavenworth. Kansas in 1956, a 
convict named James Earl Ray, serving a 
three-year sentence for forging postal 
money orders, read through it, noting the 
Till article and its author. He enjoyed 
Huie’s persistent pursuit of a story, and 
his simple style that was easy to under- 
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stand. At Leavenworth, and later at the 
Missouri State Penitentiary, Ray, who 
had taken up reading to block out prison 
ennui, finished other William Bradford 
Huie books, one of them The Execution 
of Private Slouik, a document on the 
only soldier to be shot for desertion by 
the U.S. Army since the Civil War. 

On June 8, 1968, the same James Earl 
Ray, traveling on a Canadian passport 
under the alias of Raymon Sneyd, was 
apprehended by agents of the FBI, the 
Canadian Mounted Police and Scotland 
Yard at Heathrow Airport in London, 
and charged with carrying a forged pass- 
port and a deadly weapon without a per- 
mit. Coming later was a larger charge: 
the murder of Dr. Martin Luther King, 
Jr. in Memphis. Eleven days afterward, 
on his first opportunity to see his lawyer 
Arthur Hanes in London’s Cannon Street 
police station, Ray asked that word be 
passed to William Bradford Huie that 
Ray needed money for his defense, and 
was willing to sell his story. Besides, he 
lamented his unfair treatment in the 
American press (Life in a hurried article 
said his father was a drunk; Ray: “Hell, 
the old man’s too stingy to even buy a 

THE AUTHOR: Me! Ziegler is a staff wri- 
ter for Tropic Magazine, and recently con- 
tributed an article on soul singer James 
Brown. 



bottle”), and wanted a means of redress. 

Hanes, an old friend of Huie’s, arrived 
back in Birmingham a few days later and 
called him in Hartselle. Huie drew up 
the terms under which he would write 
Ray’s story: His sole interest was to be in 
the truth. For this, he would pay $30,000. 
which would entitle him to the sole rights 
of Ray’s story, the sole film portrayal 
rights, and the sole picture rights. Every- 
thing. Desperate for money for his de- 
fense, Ray signed. 



\^illiam Bradford Huie likes to say he 
is in the “writing business,” and he 
thinks of himself as something of a Wil- 
liam Bradford Huie Corp., his typewriter 
mass-producing words at a rate of 500 a 
day for $150,000 annual income. Re- 
searchers, lawyers, accountants, agents, 
producers, editors and publishers — Huie 
is fond of saying — depend on his pro- 
ductivity. He has done everything from 
truth-peddling (the Till case) to novel 
writing, spinning out numerous magazine 
articles and screen plays in between. 

At 58, his balding head bristles with 
white whiskers, but he remains strongly 
handsome without the hair. Strung with 
tense, aging lines, his face tightens pow- 
erfully beneath a spanning forehead. 
Blue-grey eyes peek out omnisciently 
from squinting sockets. He has a wide 
mouth, and drops it only cautiously to 
give exit to his words, words his tongue 
still inextricably curls with a mild south- 



ern flavor. A deep, mellowing tone lends 
authority. He can mix pleated wool slacks 
and a flannel shirt with an ascot, be- 
cause as contemporary as he is, he is not 
without deference for his earlier decades. 

Slow and didactic in manner, always 
thoughtful, he will qualify his statements 
as rigidly as an academician. (“The 
South?” he ponders. “We first have to 
define the South.”) His deep quiet pene- 
tration can be mistaken for diffidence. 
Huie is a man who uncomfortably es- 
chews silliness, but he can draw a smile 
for cynicism, and he relaxes into laughter 
for an ingenious sarcasm (usually his). 
He is formal, but hospitable; staid, but 
mercurial. 

With the Till case, Huie brought a new 
dimension to Dollar Journalism. That is, 
purchasing an otherwise untold story for 
what he assessed was the social good. On 
June 21, 1964, when three civil rights 
workers were reported missing in Nesho- 
ba County near Philadelphia, Miss., the 
New York Herald Tribune sent Huie to 
report what had happened. Four days, 
and a few thousand dollars later, he 
wrote an article revealing that the three 
youths had been murdered and with “po- 
lice complicity.” Seven weeks afterwards, 
the bodies were found, and among those 
later convicted as conspirators in the 
murders was a sheriff s deputy. 

“There is a great advantage that I have 
over other people in this business,” he 
tells you. “When I go to Mississippi, I 
cam- at least $5,000 in cash. No other re- 
porter is in this position. I go over there 
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he has certain inherited racial attitudes, 
but he just doesn’t fit.” 

Ray, who has been held in Shelby 
County Jail under the most stringent se- 
curity (even more than Sirhan Sirhan) in 
American penal history, takes three 
hours a day to write the story he sold to 
Huie. Sometimes he prints, but most of- 
ten he scribbles in longhand on yellow le- 
gal pads, frequently consulting a dic- 
tionary. He has detailed, in a diary Huie 
sent him, his movements from the mo- 
ment he escaped prison on April 23, 
1967. 

When he finishes each day’s writing, 
he conceals the papers on his person, and 
does not remove them until his next ses- 
sion with Arthur Hanes, who passes 
them on to Huie. The court has denied 
Huie permission to interview Ray in per- 
son, so the two have never met face-to- 
face. Huie sends his questions through 
Hanes. The author’s initial accounts of 
this correspondence are appearing in the 
November issues of Look magazine, and 
other magazines around the world. A fi- 
nal article, detailing Ray’s activities to 
the moment of the King murder, will ap- 
pear after the trial. Huie will write a 
book, probably next year. 



In Ray’s cell, constant floodlights feed 
a closed circuit television system which 




Shortly after James Earl Ray was 
brought to the Shelby County Jail, 
he began work on his story 








Philadelphia, Miss., is the seat of 
Neshoba County, where three civil 
rights workers were slain in 1964. 
Huie has already spent $40,000 pur- 
chasing information and film por- 
trayal rights from residents 

Huie.“These are men who commit mur- 
der and think they are doing right. Their 
rational is exactly the same as a sol- 
dier’s. J. W. Milam thought killing the 
Till boy was exactly the same situation 
as his killing a German in the Battle of 
the Bulge. He’s not defensive. He can’t 
imagine anybody criticizing him.” 



Huie begins with this premise: “The 
truth is more important than the trial.” 
This is why he has bought the Ray story. 
Ray having refused to utter a single word 
to the FBI or any other lawman, the case 
against him will consist of hard evidence 
from other sources. In the process of col- 
lecting this evidence, the FBI was not 
concerned with any details of Ray’s char- 
acter, activities or personality not neces- 
sary for a conviction. The defense, too, is 
buttressing its own case only with what 
it considers appropriate information. 

Enter Huie. He purchases Ray’s own 
story, which Ray would have never dis- 
closed otherwise, the story of James Earl 
Ray the human being, the undoubtedly 
gray Ray somewhere in between the pros- 
ecution’s demon and the defense’s poor 
fellow. It will be the story of his peregri- 
nations, his moods, his acquaintances, 
his actions, his reactions, his thinking, 
his feelings. Of course, much of this will 
overlap with the cases for and against 
Ray in King’s murder. But also much of 
it will not. Much of it will be rejected in 
normal course as unnecessary detail in 
the already congealed prosecution and 
defense. 

“There is tremendous value in pub- 
lishing Ray’s story,” Huie explains. “The 
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it will not. Much of it will be rejected in 
normal course as unnecessary detail in 
the already congealed prosecution and 
defense. 

“There is tremendous value in pub- 
lishing Ray’s story,” Huie explains. “The 
effort here is to tell us about our society. 
He’s not like any of the racial murderers. 
If you lined them up, they would all have 
something in common. But if you put 
Ray in that group, he doesn’t fit. Sure, 
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to find out what happened. No matter 
what it costs me, I’m willing to pay it. 
Moreover, I have it with me. It’s simply 
because I believe it’s important enough 
to find out what happened. If I have to 
give some rascal a couple of thousand 
dollars to find out what happened, well, 
for godsake, I give it to him, and find 
out. So the reason I can write stories like 
Till and the Neshoba County murders is 
that I don’t have any competition.” 

Not to mention the substantial return 
he gets on his investment. On the Nesho- 
ba County case alone, in addition to his 
newspaper stories, he published a maga- 
zine article, wrote a book, Three Lives 
for Mississippi, which was reprinted in 
several languages, and has sold the film 
rights. He paid $5,000 for information for 
the newspaper stories, another $10,000 
for information for the book, and has 
paid $25,000 for portrayal rights for the 
film. Still, he has grossed at least 
$200,000 from the story, with royalties 
stilCcoming — a telling testimony to the 
economics of Dollar Journalism. 

He is not often an easy man to deal 
with, despite his mild mannerisms. In a 
community like Philadelphia, Miss., 
where William Bradford Huie has been a 
considerable boon to the economy, some 
people have come to learn their dollar 
value. 

“I want you to pay me like all those 
others,” a woman he wanted portrayed in 
the Three Lives film recently called and 
demanded. 

“I offered you all you are worth to 
me,” Huie countered. 

“Well, I think I ought to have more,” 
she insisted. 

“I’m sure you do. Most people think 
they should have more. But you were of- 
fered all you are worth, so if you change 
your mind, call me.” 

In cases like Till and the Neshoba 
murders, Huie’s commodity is truth. He 
buys it and then sells it. The cases fall 
into a similar pattern: no surviving wit- 
nesses except the guilty; only the partici- 
pants know the details of the crime. And 
the white supremacist society offers only 
approbation to the killers. As a souther- 
ner, Huie knows these details well. 
Whitewashing truth is reserved for legal 
proceedings; otherwise perpetrators of ra- 
cial crimes have no reason to remain 
mum. Huie pries their lips apart with 
dollar signs, paying them to tell him the 
truth and then to abdicate their rights to 
sue him for libel. 

“Remember, the Till murderers are 
not criminals in the ordinary sense,” says 




'I'm drawing me a diagram 
so I can bust out of this place 7 




monitors every move the prisoner makes. 
Steel plates close off the windows, and a 
special air conditioning unit filters all 
the air he breathes. Metal-detecting elec- 
tronic eyes have been installed along the 
corridor to the cell. A bullet-proof glass 
cage has been erected outside the jail 
building, where guards stand posted 24 
hours a day. Traffic has been banned on 
a street which runs along the front of the 
building. 

Since, other than his lawyer, Ray’s 
only contact with the outside are his re- 
ports to Huie, the two guards who re- 
main with him at all times in the cell 
have shown an extraordinary interest in 
Ray’s writings. Once, one of them peek- 
ing over Ray’s shoulder noted that the 
prisoner was preparing a diagram. 

“What are you doing, Jimmy?” he 
asked. 

“Hell,” Ray shot back. “I’m drawing 
me a diagram so I can bust out of this 
place.” 

In no less than two seconds, a caco- 
phony of automatic alarms, bells, buz- 
zers and sirens was blaring. Guards 
scampered up the hallway, and the di- 
agram was seized from Ray. 

“What the hell,” said Ray. He had 
only been pinpointing for Huie a motel 
in Toronto where he had stayed. 

This is the James Earl Ray sense of 
humor, interesting, yet hardly a notewor- 
thy detail for the trial, a strand from 
Huie’s gray Ray. Still, there is at least 
one thing Ray is more adept at than hu- 
mor: Deception. He has spent his entire 
life cultivating and practicing it. It has 
not made Huie’s job easy, although he 
says that Ray’s accounts, for the most 
part, have been “remarkably accurate.” 
Huie has traveled thousands of miles to 
California, the Midwest, Canada and 
throughout the South verifying them. 

He has a method for working: “I 
know Ray will try to deceive me. When 
he starts with his own lawyer, it is natu- 
ral for him to be deceitful. We assume 
that there are going to be a certain 
amount of lies. Then you go and you find 
out that you got truth here and truth 
here and truth here, and then, maybe 
you run up against something that is ob- 
viously not truth. So you circle around 
and come back with something else. It’s 
a constant effort of trial and error, a con- 
stant effort to get the man to tell you the 
truth. 

“It’s not all done at once. It depends 
on other developments. It depends on the 
man’s own frame of mind. Hell, he’s a 
moody sort of individual. Talking with 
his own lawyer, it’s almost like a psych- 
iatrist examining him. He’ll tell him a lie, 
and, hell, next time the lawyer goes in 
there he’ll jump on Ray for lying. And 
Ray will be like a child, saying ‘no. no, 
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no . . . I’ll tell you the truth.’ In many cases, he seems 
anxious for you to get in there so he can correct it for 
you.” 

Is Huie intersecting paths with the FBI? He insists 
he is not. First of all, in some of the cases previous to 
Ray, such as the Philadelphia, Miss., civil rights mur- 
ders, the FBI employed an arrangement similar to the 
author’s, except they called it purchased testimony. “In 
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Huie stocks his home with three rifles. Here, a .12 
leading to his office. He has never had to use it. 



the Philadelphia murders, hell, they spent $100,000 of 
the taxpayer s money on this stuff.” by Huie’s account. 
$60,000 more than he spent of his own money. Secondly, 
the information Huie pursues goes beyond the realm of 
criminal investigation. “There is a difference between in- 
formation and evidence, and all information is not ad- 
missible evidence.” 

He has cooperated with the FBI in the past, al- 
though not yet in the Ray case, chalking it off as “one of 
those burdens of freedom.” By his own admission, he is 
stingy with his purchased information, and reserves for 
himself the right to make the distinction between infor- 
mation and evidence. “Ray understands this, just like 
everybody else I ever bought a story from. I will publish 
the truth only and inform constituted authorities if it is 
necessary.” 

A^illiam Bradford is an eighth generation Alabama 
Huie.lThe original Huie settled in 1763 from Scotland.) 
He Finished Phi Beta Kappa at the University of Alaba- 
ma and took a job with the Birmingham Post as a re- 
porter for $14.50 a week. A few years later, determined 
to make money, he quit. In 1942. he published his first 
novel, and then joined the Navy, where he published a 
book and a number of articles on the Seabees. leaving 
the war not only wealthier but more established than 
when he entered. Distilling his own attitudes on the war. 
he published in 1951 his most well known novel. The Re- 
volt of Mamie Stover, where the episodes of a war pros- 
titute satirize how individuals can exploit war for their 
own gratification. In the early 1950’s, he became editor 
of the American Mercury for 25 issues, and conducted a 
late night interview' show on CBS. 

Near the end of 1953, he decided to return to Alaba- 
ma and re-establish his home. His residence had always 
been there. His move nearly coincided with Black Mon- 
day in 1954, the Supreme Court's decision to desegre- 
gate the nation’s schools, and the beginning of the feder- 
al effort to impose racial change. 

As a result, since his return much of his work has 
dealt with the race issue in the South. In the Fifties, he 
wrote a book on Ruby McCullom, the wife of a North 
Florida Negro bolita king who had murdered a white 
doctor-politician. Huie investigated and revealed that 
the doctor had fathered one of Ruby's children. After 
Huie’s persistent efforts to interview the woman in jail, 
the judge finally grew so infuriated that the author was 
arrested on a fabricated charge of contempt of court., so 
he remained a fugitive from Florida for several years. 
Ruby McCullom. and a number of his other books have 
been made into films. His latest novel, The Klansman, 
and Three Lives For Mississippi are currently being 
filmed, bringing his gross income from film rights to over 
a million dollars. 
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'A man who writes a book and doesn't care 
whether he makes any money is a damn fool' 
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zarre combination has wrought fantastic results. He has 
been nearly as prolific as John O’Hara and nearly as 
marketable as Jacqueline Susann. He has written fewer 
books than O’Hara only because as a journalist he suf- 
fers the tedium of long arduous hours of precise research. 
He is not as marketable as Miss Susann only because he 
is not a prostitute to the best seller compilation. 

In what he undertakes, he is disarmingly honest 
about his purpose and his story. “A man says he is going 
io write a book and he doesn’t care whether he makes 
any money off of it, he’s a damn fool,” Huie intones, 
then decimates another much-pampered- writer’s shibbo- 
leth as “idiocy ... If I waited for inspiration, I’d never 
write anything. Hell, I write because I have a contract, a 
deadline to deliver.” 

As a writer, his style often suffers to the point of 



boring simplicity. He is consistently verbose in most of 
his work, and shows little evidence of the essential prun- 
ing. He takes less care in putting the words together 
than it takes him months to anatomize for truth. 

Of course, Huie is primarily a reporter, a writer who 
can tell the truth from both sides. He did it with Em- 
mett Till, depicting the youth as boastful and uncouth, 
and inspiring a Negro editor to respond to him despon- 
dently, “God, I felt sorry for everybody.” He did it in 
Three Lives for Mississippi, where he ridicules civil 
rights worker Michael Schwemer’s stupidity in venturing 
to the wrong place at the wrong time, inviting his own 
murder. And now he will do it for James Earl Ray. Huie 
will be accused of humanizing Ray, shocking those of us 
conditioned by a media which has not yet rendered the 
criminal mentality to human status. 

But Huie will have a reply ready for these critics, 
one he is fond of invoking: “All human beings are amal- 
gams of good and evil, and I don’t know how to load the 
dice in anything that I write.” (Tj 
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gauge shotgun rests on a bookcase in a corridor 



but says he would in the event of a Klan attack 

Even though his books have kept his life in constant 
danger, Huie has remained in Hartselle. now a bedroom 
community of 8.000 for prospering Decatur and Hunts- 
ville. He exists ascetically. leaving home only occasional- 
ly for the golf course. His $115,000 ranch-style L-shaped 
home is well fortressed. luminated by large floodlights in 
the evenings and stocked with three riot guns. In the 
event of a bombing, every room has its own entrance. 
The rear of the house is hidden beneath a seven foot 
high wall: a modernistic fence encases the front. He also 
carries a gun in his car. 

He regards Hartselle more as a base than a home. 
He travels extensively, often commuting back to his 
home through the well-serviced Huntsville airport at 
night before departing somewhere else the next day. 
Nine out of ten phone calls to his unlisted number are 
long distance. 

From Alabama and around the South. Huie receives 
a steady inpouring of hate mail. His 87-vear-old parents, 
who live across the street in a home he built for them, 
have at times been swamped with obscene phone calls. 
The harrassment always peaks after Huie has written an 
article in a national magazine or appeared on television, 
but nothing brings down the wrath of fellow Alabamians 
like his denunciations of George Wallace. 

In one instance, after an anti-Wallace speech at the 
University of Wisconsin, he returned to find a crowd, 
provoked by Wallace who had denounced Huie on televi- 
sion as the writer of “obscene books,'* parading their 
cars around his home, hollering and threatening that 
they were casing for an attack. Last summer, after he 
published an anti-Wallace article in a national maga- 
zine. the Ku Klux Klan burned a cross on his lawn. 
Huie fired off a telegram to Alabama Governor Albert 
Brewer, charging that since the state spent money to 
protect Wallace. “I feel sure you will want to provide 
equal protection for those Alabamians like myself whose 
lives have been threatened and are repeatedly threat- 
ened by Wallacites.” He got it. Huie now has regular 
conferences with the Hartselle police and the state po- 
lice. as well as reports on local Klan activities from the 
FBI. His home is regularly patrolled. 

Why does he remain? He speaks contemptuously of 
urban areas like Los Angeles as “concentration camps 
for the rootless," and says he likes Alabama because he 
can live without expending all his energies on the me- 
chanics of life. He says he also belongs there, because 
this is where his family is. “At the same time." he will 
tell you. “it never occurs to me to be particularly afraid 
1 that I am terrorized here. It never occurs to me that if 
there are people who don't like me. I'm supposed to feel 
uncomfortable about it." 

Courage or recklessness? Not so much either, as the 
simple fact that he can afford and profit by remaining in 
Hartselle. In spite of his reputation as an outstanding 
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southern journalist, his sources of income are outside Al- 
abama. Other liberal. anti-Wallace Alabamians pay a 
heavy price. The Alabama Journal in Montgomery, for 
instance, which has been consistently anti-Wallace, loses 
out on $25,000 worth of state-controlled liquor advertis- 
ing annually. Liberal farmers have their wells poisoned. 
Liberal businessmen suffer boycotts, and sometimes find 
it impossible to get state sanction for vital loans. “If I 
were in their position.” Huie admits. “I wouldn't be as 
outspoken as I am now. It isn’t a matter of courage. It's 
a matter of — economically — I am in a position to be 
independent." 

w lliam Bradford Huie has been invested with a 
peculiar two-headed greed: money and truth. The bi- 




Enough white meat for the whole 
family, including your uncle who 
keeps dropping in unexpectedly 

This is a Honeysuckle White ^Turkey from Checkerboard 
Farms. It's a whole new breed, especially bred to give you 
less bone and more white meat White meat that is tender, 
juicy and delicious. 

The price is slightly higher, but after all, uncles have been 
known to come from miles away in hopes of a roast turkey 
dinner. It's an extra special occasion. So why have anything 
less than an extra special turkey? 

CHECKERBOARD FARMS’ HONEYSUCKLE WHITE FROM RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 






